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“pe The Kindergarten Occupations in the School. represented the given line stands out boldly as the only one of its 
apens je He kind, giving character to the drawing. 
iy Ee aaa Thus, in the following suggestive series of drawings, made by 
ines IlI.— THE STICKS. ‘ children on the basis of the vertical line, we find successively a slate- 
ich is The material consists of match-splints, cut into pieces of de-| Pencil, a whip, a cane, a pin or nail, the pendulum of a clock, a flag, 
" sired length. For ordinary purposes, two, three, or four inches|4 ake, a fishing-pole, a pine-tree ; and many more might be added, 
small seem most desirable. The material is cheap and easily procured. 
to it, Where it is impossible or difficult to obtain it, straw or narrow card- 
zi at board strips will answer the purpose. 
At the outset, it is evident that the sticks can be used for exer- 
true cises quite similar to those given with the interlacing strip, and de- 
and ‘veloping and fixing the same ideas. Of course, the character of the 
iraw material influences and modifies their usefulness. Thus, the straight 
1and lines, represented by the sticks, are inflexible, and sub-division of 
with the stick necessitates breaking ; in studying angles, it is possible to 
and. show that two sticks are af an angle, even without touching, and 
hose to discover the laws of supplementary angles, formed by two sticks. 
‘yet Similarly, the mutual relations of the idea of parallelism and diver- 





nd ph pease Pama ed ty ee ae Similarly, the remaining positions should be brought into living 

relation with actual “forms of life,” as Froebel terms them; and 
the same should be done in drawing forms based on two, three or 
more sticks. Thus, the square will grow in the hands of different 
children into a box with a lid, a satchel, a letter, a house, a slate 
with a sponge, a picture or looking-glass, a mug, a soup-tureen, a 
swing, etc., as indicated below : 
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We offer the following exercises by way of suggestion : 
__ 1. Each child is furnished one stick, and is taught to represent 
with this on the table, without lifting the stick, the various positions | 
horizontal, vertical (upright), slanting. This exercise furnishes a 
natural transition from the actual positions of actual objects to. the 
representations of these on a flat surface, in drawing. The child, 
may, then, draw a number of straight lines, in given positions, or 
simple representations of simple objects suggested by the sticks in 
the respective positions. In these representations, considerable 
latitude may be given to the child’s imagination and efforts at skill ; 
it may be permitted to add to the one given line any others—to 
play with the given line, as it were—provided only that in the object 
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Thus every new element or combination of elements gained, 
should at.once be brought into connection with previous acquisitions, 
which constitute the child’s being. Thus, they become parts of his 
being, increase and extend his usefulness and happiness, make learn- 
ing a delight, and life a joy for all and for ever. 

Thus, drawing becomes to the child more than a mere accom- 
plishment: it becomes a language more flexible, and more explicit, 
more concise and more convincing, more precise and richer than 
speech, a universal language that is understood by all men, and 
whose meaning time cannot efface. (To be concluded. ) 


(For the NEw Epucation.) 


What shall we do with the Boys and Girls? 


BY JOHN OGDEN. 








I. 

This problem involves the most serious consequences. No 
mere question of finance or political preference can compare with 
it in its far-reaching results. Upon its practical solution depend the 
peace, prosperity, and happiness of the people of this country. In 
fact, it is the great question of the day. Not only are the wisest 
heads concerned about it, but the whole educational world is em- 
ployed upon it; and we may hope, I think, that ere long we shall 
begin to reap some practical advantage from this deep research. 

Fifty years ago, or even later, when a boy completed a common 
school education—which meant when he got big enough to quit 
school—he either took to the farm or was put out as an apprentice 
to learn a trade. Or, if he discovered any special aptness in learn- 
ing, he took to one of the learned professions; or perchance to 
some branch of the mercantile business. And he generally found 
openings in some of these pursuits, ample to satisfy his ambition. 
Politics, at this early day, was not so much a trade as at the present. 
Things moved slower then, than now; and we did not have so 
many idlers. Wealth was usually acquired by industry, and fortunes 
were not made in a minute. 

But the recent discoveries and inventions, and the improved 
methods of operating in agricultural and mechanical pursuits, and 
even in commerce and mining, are such that one man with 
machinery can now do the work of ten in earlier times; and the 
nine have to shift for themselves, somehow. Hence the professions, 
to which everybody now seems aspiring, are all crowded. Even 
that of teaching is overflowing full; to be sure, not always with the 
choicest material, but nevertheless fu//, distressingly full. 

The employment of machinery for the common industries has 
always been looked upon by the ignorant hand-laborer with distrust 
and jealousy. And the “strikes” among the laboring classes, in all 
countries, are only a milder form of revolution, such as in several 
instances have changed the forms of popular goverments in the old 
world ; and the indications now are that history is about to repeat 
itself in this regard: else why all this disturbance in Ireland ? What 
ails old Russia ? And why do even England and other milder forms 
of government manifest so much uneasiness just now? And our own 
country is not out of danger. 

Capital and labor sustain, practically, the same relations to each 
other that they have always sustained. The change, if any, is only 
in the improved facilities for carrying on the latter. Hence, any 
day, here as there, unless restrained by the higher moral, religious, 
and educational forces, they may become involved in such a way as 
to bring about the most serious consequences. 

Men and society are, other things being equal, everywhere 
moved by the same causes: and everywhere the same causes 
operate, unless restrained. Human passion may therefore again 
break forth, as in former times, and bear down all opposition, until 
our towns and cities, even here in America, shall be smouldering 
ruins, or our streets slippery with the blood of contending factions. 
This is inevitable unless these powerful energies are controlled 
and guided by a superior power. The strong man of the house 
must first be bound by the stronger, before he can enter in. and spoil 
his goods. And Russian society is not the only house in which the 
strong man sleeps. The Winter-palace is not the only citadel under 


which evil and ignorance have been massing, lo, these many years. 





There is a spirit of restless energy, not to say discontent, accumulat. 
ing in our own country, which, unrestrained and undirected by a 
stronger power, is frightfully dangerous; and the question is, can 
this controlling power be evoked in time and in sufficient force to meet 
the present emergencies. 

This presents another serious phase o :the question, “What 
shall we do with our Boys and Girls ?” Or, to put it in more general 
terms, what shall we do with all this slumbering energy, that must, 
sooner or later, be awakened and find vent? How shall we control 
this vital force that may break forth any moment—nay, that must, 
from necessity, come to the surface soon ? 

I suggest, this power is in the people themselves, to control 
themselves, and there only. Kings can not control it in the old 
country. Standing armies quail before it. Human laws and political 
diplomacy are mere cobwebs before this mighty tempest of human 
passion let loose. The calls of duty and patriotism are the mere 
chirping of sparrows, when this dead march. of evil stalks onward 
The power to control is in mans’ own voluntary acts, and there 
only ; and this voluntary force sleeps in the breasts of little children, 
How shall we awaken it ? 

More anon. 


(For the NEw EpucatIon. ) 


Chicago Charity Kindergarten. 








This kindergarten is dedicated to the memory of a beloved 
daughter who died in Europe ; and here is bestowed on these little 
ones the money that would—had she lived—have been expended 
upon her. Could a more beautiful memorial have been devised ? 

It is, too, an out growth of the work in the mothers’ class held 
two years ago on the north side by Mrs.’Putnam. The ladies were 
ready for benevolent work, and, when this field was opened to 
them, they entered upon it with eagerness. About twenty children 
had been gathered into a sewing-school by a lady whose pity was 
moved for them as she saw them playing in the dirty streets and 
alleys. This formed the nucleus for the work.  ~ 

The aim has been to help only the most forlorn and needy. To 
reach these, the aid of the Bible reader of this section was called in, 
as she was conversant with the families located here. The teachers 
visited with her, and by these means the number was increased. At 
the Christmas festival, gifts were presented to over sixty children. 

The most confirmed skeptics on the subject of kindergartens 
would have relented, could they have seen the pleasure in the chil- 
dren’s faces, and their unselfish enjoyment of each other’s gifts. 

Nearly one-third of these children are fatherless ; their mothers 
earn a scanty living in various ways, chiefly by sewing; the families 
vary in number from one child to six. Others are cursed with 
drunken fathers and mothers, and are literally street waifs. 

One little fellow, not quite four, who is left to the care of a 
drunken grandmother, and who is already quite familiar with the 
saloons, was so profane that his mother doubted if he could be kept 
here. Yetasweeter, more lovable child it would be difficult to find,— 
not an offensive word has he been heard to utter since he entered, 
nine months ago. This is but one instance that might be given from 
many. 

When a new child is brought in, he is often quite distinguish- 
able from the older members by untidiness. Indeed, some children 
insist upon having their “kindergarten clothes” exchanged for “play 
clothes” when they get home. 

Of course, among so poor a class there is great destitution. 
The teachers have gathered and distributed a large number of 
partially worn and cast-off articles of children’s clothing. 

The kindergarten is very fortunate in its location. Two large 
adjoining rooms in the basement of Mr. Moody’s church were of- 
fered and accepted. Each room has three large windows, into 
which, on a clear day, the sun pours a flood of light, giving the 
children, whose homes, many of them, are so dark and dismal, one 
half day of comfort and pleasure. Mrs. Blatchford has not thought 
best to copy Mrs. Shaw’s kindergarten in the matter of lunches. 
A lunch is provided at the close of the session. ‘These are not as 
expensive as one might, at first thought, imagine. Oat-meal, 
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and crackers ; soup and bread ; milkand bread; and sandwiches are 
alternated. The children are content, and enjoy the meal thoroughly. 
Visitors are surprised at the orderly manners of the children at ihe 
table. This was noticeable from the first, when in other ways the 
street roughness had not worn off. Many of the children do not sit 
at a table at home, they eat any way. It may be they appreciate so 
fully the pleasure of sitting at a table, and of being pleasantly served, 
that they have no time or thought for boisterousness. Be the reason 
what it may—many remark upon it, and often are moved to tears. 

This work is well appreciated by the class for whom it is de- 
signed. Applications are often received from mothers whose chil- 
dren are over six years of age, and who wish their children kept off 
the street. (‘This is the age at which they are admitted into the 
public schools, and it is not thought best to receive them here.) 
Sometimes they offer money if the child can be received. There is 
belonging one little girl over seven, who is partially dumb, though 
not deaf. Her mother has expressed her pleasure at the improve- 
ment of the child. She says she can inflict no severer punishment 
than to say to her child, she will tell one of her teachers about any 
of her misdeeds. One other instance of this approval. The father 
of one of the children—a man not educated, a laboring man—came 
in, one morning, and for more than an hour observed closely every- 
thing done. He said, before leaving, with tears in his eyes: “Could 
all the children of this country be in such schools, there would be no 
jails nor poor-houses.”” This was Froebel’s belief and hope, but there 
are not many who grasp the idea so quickly. Could all people so receive 
it, charity kindergartens would spring up speedily all over the land. 
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(For the NEw EpucarTIon.) 


Kindergartening in San Francisco. 
BY MRS. SARAH B. COOPER. 





Dear Mr. Eprror:—Every time the KINDERGARTEN MEs- 
SENGER comes to hand, I feel a conscious sense of loss, in the 
thought of what I have missed, during the time of its publication, 
prior to becoming a subscriber. I can scarcely forgive myself for 
It seems to me that no teacher, 
no educator, no humanitarian, no mother should be without it. The 
system which it so clearly expounds, lies at the very foundation of 
true development. It appeals to the reason, to the judgment, to the 
common sense of every thinking person. In the language of sacred 
writ, I trust that the KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER AND THE NEw Epv- 
CATION may have “free course, and be glorified even as it is with you.” 

I do not propose anything in the shape of a philosophical or 
scientific disquisition at this time. Just a little chatty letter, to tell 
you something of what we are doing in the way of kindergartening 
away out here by the Pacific Sea. We are moving. The public pulse 
is beating slowly, but steadily and firmly, in the good cause. As 
you are already aware, we have two free public kindergartens, both 
well established and on a permanent basis. Professor Felix Adler 
should take new courage and inspiration from the growth and im- 
port of the work which he established when he founded the Silver 
Street Kindergarten. It has been the interpreter of the system to 
the peuple of the Pacific Coast. ‘The Jackson Street Kindergarten, 
under the faithful supervision of Miss E. B. Reed, (whose very able 
and interesting article on “Work as an Educational Factor,” in the 
March number of the MESSENGER, I have just read with the deepest 
attention,) is the first born of the Silver street work. My own 
Bible class has this kindergarten as its specific charge. We have 
some forty-five little children, all under five years of age. Beside 
this, we have started a “Receiving Class,” in the lower rooms, where 
we receive the five-year-olds, and in which we hope to graduate the 
pupils from our regular kindergarten ; thus keeping them separate 
from the great mass of primary scholars, that we may thereby de- 
Monstrate the superiority of the kindergarten training as a develop- 
ing system. The “Barbary Coast,” where the Jackson Street 
Kindergaten is located, is the “Five Points” of San Francisco. But 
we have some of the brightest children to be found anywhere, right 
here in the very slums and purlieus of the great, whirling city. 

And now I wish to speak of one of those silent and potential 
forces that work so quietly, yet so grandly and powerfully, in bring- 





never repay. 





ing about wondrous results. I refer to Miss Emma Marwedel, to 
whom we Pacific Coasters owe a debt of gratitude that we can 
It must be remembered that Miss Katharine D. 
Smith, of the Silver Street Kindergarten, and Miss Elizabeth B. 
Reed, of the Jackson Street Kindergarten, are both pupils of Miss 
Marwedel. For eighteen months, Miss Smith has stood as the 
interpreter of this wonderful system to hundreds of visitors from all 
over the Pacific Coast, and even from the islands of the Ocean. 
For six months, Miss Reed has been doing the same thing. Miss 
Smith has had more than one thousand visitors during her teaching 
experience in the Silver street work. Miss Reed has also had a 
proportionate number. This indicates the interest felt in the work. 
We are greatly indebted to the press of San Francisco for its liberal 
and earnest advocacy of kindergartening. Back of all these results 
stands that quiet, unpretentious, indefatigable worker—Miss Emma 
Marwedel. Like the rolling current of the deep-breasted river, she 
moves quietly, silently, resistlessly. We all know there is an 
influence derived from the reality that is in us; from that which we 
actually are. It does not depend at all on our hiding or showing, 
but it has its own methods of acting and of making itself felt 
unconsciously. It is the veritable selfhood of one’s nature impress- 
ing itself upon others, and upon the world. This is one of the 
primal sources of Miss Marwedel’s power and strength. It is the 
veritable selfhood of the woman, asserting itself in its own legitimate 
way. It is the light that cannot be hid. There is nothing of 
flutter or pretense connected with Miss Marwedel’s work. She 
plans, organizes, and moves forward, inspired by love, by real faith 
in her work. When I see what she accomplishes, I am reminded 
of the root that neither strives nor cries, and yet sends up, with 
unerring certainty,-stem, branches, leaves, and foliage. 

She is now planning the establishment of a “ Mothers’ Class,” in 
which I trust she will succeed. She is, also, making quite extensive 
preparations for celebrating Froebel’s birthday at Berkely, where 
she has her normal class and kindergarten. She, as well as all 
advocates of the new education, awaits the report of the public 
school board in regard to connecting kindergartening with the 
public-school system, with fervent hope and confidence. If the re- 
port be favorable, you will be speedily apprised of the good news. 
So may it be. 
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Provisional Platform of the Western Kindergarten 
Association. 





« Deeply conscious of the importance of the early training of 
children, we ask 

1. That all concerned in the work of education—parents, kin- 
dergarteners, and teachers—should be amply prepared for their duties; 

2. That they should be fitted to do their work on the basis of 
an ample acquaintance with the facts and laws of physiological and 
psychological growth. 

In addition, we hold 

That these facts and laws point clearly to the greater im- 
portance of habit over mere knowledge, and, consequently, of train- 
ing over mere instruction and percept. 

4. That these facts and laws militate against all kinds of rou- 
tine and pedantry in educational work, as pernicious practices. 

We, therefore, consider it our duty, each one of us in his or 
her circle, 

5. To seek ever more light for ourselves on these matters by an 
earnest, loving observation of children. 

6. To aid in diffusing the light we may possess, by personal 
agitation among teachers, by efforts to establish mothers’ classes 
and kindergartens of all descriptions, and by assisting the public- 
school authorities in their attempts to introduce kindergarten prin- 
ciples into the work of the school, and to make the public kinder- 
garten a feature of the system of common schools. 

7. We invite all kindergarteners, as well as all earnest friends 
of their principles and aims, to join us as members of our association. 

8. All who wish to be members are requested to send their 
address to the provisional manager of the affairs of the association, 
W. N. Hailmann, 251 East Lafayette St., Detroit, Mich. 
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A SPLENDID GAME. 





A hungry spider made a web 

Of thread “4 very fine, 

Yoar tiny fingers scarce could feel 

The little slender line. 
Round about and round about, 
And round about it spun, 
Straight across and back again, 
Until the web was done. 


Oh, what a pretty shining web 

It was when it was done! 

The little flies all came to see 

It hanging in the sun. 
Round about and round about, 
And round about they danced, 
Across the web and back again 
They darted and they glanced. 


The hungry spider sat and watched 

The happy little flies ; 

It saw all round about its head, 

It had so many eyes. 
Round about and round about, 
And round about they go, 
Across the web and b:ck again, 
Now high, now low. 


‘Iam hungry, very hungry,” 

Says the spider 106 fe, a 

“If you would come into my house, 

We'd eat some, you and I.” ° 
But round. about and round about, 
And round about once more, 

Across the web and back again 
They flitted as before. 


For all the flies were much too wise 
To venture near the spider, 
They flapped their little wings, and flew 
In circles rather wider. 
Round about and round about, 
And round about went they, 
Across the web and back again, 





And then they flew away. —AUNT EFFIE. 
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— A GREAT majority of those who sent in their names as mem- 
bers of the Western Kindergarten Association, have expressed their 
preference for Chicago as the place for the summer-meeting. The 
kindergarteners of Chicago and others interested in the cause have, 
consequently, assumed the responsibility of making the necessary 
arrangements for the meeting, which will be held during the last 
week of August. Full announcements will be made next month. 

In the meanwhile, we would request all who will read papers, 
deliver addresses, or propose questions for discussion, to send us, 
without delay, the titles of their subjects, so that we may be able to 
publish a full and detailed programme. 





— WE PUBLISH, !n another column, Miss Peabody’s !ntroduc- 
tory Address at the last meeting of the American Froebel Union. 
Addresses were delivered by Supt. \W. T. Harris, Miss Anna Buck. 
land, Felix Adler, Dr. E. Seguin, Prof. Bachellor, and Prof. E. A. 
Spring. We hope to lay a detailed report before our readers next 
month. : 


Pare 


— Tue 43d Annual Report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education is an admirable document. Every word of the Secre- 
tary’s Report proves that Mr. Dickinson is marching in the fore- 
most van of progress in educational work. We refer the reader to 
the extract on “Methods of Teaching’ on another page. 








— THE data concerning the Chicago Charity Kindergarten, 
published on page 2, were handed us by Miss Walker, the efficient 
kindergartener who has charge of it. We had requested Miss 
Walker to furnish us these data, intending to write them up in con- 
nection with an account of our visit to this excellent institution and 
of our personal impressions of the work. But we find, on the one 
hand, that Miss Walker’s notes in their unadorned simplicity are so 
much more forcible than anything we could write, and, on the 
other hand, that our impressions of the kindergarten are still too near 
our feelings to warrant a cool report, so that we deem it best to 
publish Miss Walker’s notes without alteration and without addition. 


>_> 





— WE learn that Miss McQueeney, a graduate of Miss Held’s 
Normal Class, has established a kindergarten in connection with the | 
home of St. Stephen’s church in New-York City. 





— Ata meeting of the San Francisco Board of Education, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“Resolved, That this Board appoint a committee of three, 
to consist of one member of this Board, one member of the Public 
Kindergarten Association, and the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, whose duty it shall be to investigate the system of kinder- 
garten instruction; to ascertain what has been its fruits in those pot- 
tions of the world where it has been generally adopted ; whether tt 
is advisable to adopt it in connection with the public-school system 
of this State, and if so, whether any legislation is necessary for that 
purpose, and the character and extent of such legislation; an_ est 
mate of the cost of establishing and conducting such a school; 
how many schools should be established in this city as a first expet 
ment, and under what governmental organization they should be 
placed to insure a fair trial of the experiment, and to report to this 
Board at a future meeting to be called at the request of said com- 
mittee.” 





— To Gain children’s confidence is absolutely necessary t 
successful treatment of them. A sympathetic and respectful treat- 
ment are essential to this. However crude their conceptions o 
their execution of them, they should be taken for what they art 
meant, rather than for the measure of their success. 
years drew a curved line on a slate and called it a mountail 
(which it had seen), and drew a soldier ascending it, with a head 


‘tand a soldier’s cap as large as an egg, and two very small feet grow- 
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ing directly out of the head. He showed it exultingly—the cap 
had a military air and a plume, and he did not perceive the want of 
abody. Another drew a stool with three long legs spreading in 
diferent directions. They were accepted without comment, and 
another opportunity taken to ask how many heads of a man would 
his whole body make, if it should all be made up into heads? After 
various questions it -was stated that his body would make fourteen 
heads. The next portrait the child drew, was in very good 
proportion, and every child in the kindergarten tried his hand 
at man-making with that idea in his mind, and some of them tried 
it with their clay, which had formerly produced monsters of the 
soldier ascending the mountain, showing that a man to a child’s 
conception consisted chiefly of a head and feet to carry it about. 
An unsympathetic word, or a sudden check to a child’s confidence 
—still more a word of ridicule—will shut up a child’s soul for months, 
probably forever to the individual who has given it the shock. A 
kindergartener needs to win the child she would influence, so that 
he will call her mother,—then she may be sure of it.—J/. AZ. 
—_-——_- - > + >> 

Porrry AND Music IN KINDERGARTENS.—Music for children 
of this age should be very low, seldom rising above the fifth. It 
should be accompanied by words conveying beautiful images or 
pleasing thoughts of the simplest expression, and the words should 
be taught first, to make sure that every word and expression is 
tnderstood. When this is done, it is interesting to see how they 
will. break out with a stanza in appropriate circumstances. I have 
seen a child of three years old sit quietly for half an hour, listening 
to a low rythmical melody, embodying pleasing images that he 
could perfectly understand, and he would often sing himself in the 
same way, though he could talk very little. After a while the little 
things will often substitute their own words, keeping the rythm in- 
tact. This is true musical culture on a small scale, Marching can 
be done to pretty words, as well as to “follow, follow me”—though it 
is well to begin with that until the rythm is established. ‘The 
unfathomable riches of the method should be duly appreciated, and 
nothing shallow substituted for them, for the sooner the soul is attune 
the better.—JZ. AZ. 


EMuLaTION IN. Epucation.—Is it righteous to cultivate the 
principle. of emulation in little children by saying: ‘See which 
will make the prettiest house with the blocks,” or “which will do the 
most work?” Is not this sort of rivalry, which arouses ill-feeling, 
to be curbed rather than stimulated? Is it not at the root of self- 
ishness and greed? Is not what teachers call ambition the opposite 
of love ? ; 

These questions were made the subject of discussion in a 
society of trained kindergarteners, because one of them had been 
heard to defend what she called ambition as a motive power in her 
kindergarten. But one member of the society defended it—all the 
test agreed that it was unholy and contrary to the spirit of the 
method which is par excellence designed to form the character, the 
intellectual benefit being secondary. Intellectual efforts of the right 
kind are great aids in this process, because they teach truth and 
cultivate comparison, but the moral aim is the prime one, and 
should not be sacrificed to any temporary advantage. The sentiment 
of love must be excited in every possible way among children, and 
nothing helps this so muchas generosity to one another, but not 
the spirit of criticism or of striving for the precedence in any way. 
—M. M. 

























































— Tue following extract on the study of form is from a valu- 
able lecture on the subject of Artin its Relations to Education and 
the Industries, by Conrad Diehl, Professor of Art in the University 
of Missouri. Prof. Diehl is a genius, and his lecture, which should 
be read by every educator, does away with a heap of pedagogic 
tubbish on the subject, of art-teaching: 

“To us, Form is everything. Drawing is related to form, as 
writing is to language. The alphabets of written languages are 
manifold; the alphabet of form is universal, and is exhausted in 
plane geometry. ‘The sign which represents the sound 4, is different 
in nearly every language. In many languages, even a variety of 













Signs exist for representing this, and also for many other sounds ; 


whilst regular plane-figures, such as the equilateral triangle, the 
square, circle, ellipse, etc., are forms that are conditioned by given 
laws, and hence unchangeable all the world over. 

“In the study of form, the power of perception must chiefly be 
developed and cultivated. The eye, being the direct intermediator 
between that by which we are surrounded, and our recognition of 
its presence, cannot be cultivated too highly ; hence, every rational 
and sound mind must conclude that all methods of drawing should 
strive to develop this organ, as the most essential feature in the 
study of form. Unfortunately, this is not the case. All elementary 
drawing methods with which I am acquainted, seek, as their highest 
aim, to train the hand mechanically, and in this particular 
endeavor one method ever strives to excel the other. With their 
accompanying manuals, they address that to the hand and ear 
which can only reach the seat of intellect through the eye. The 
first ‘task that is invariably imposed upon children, is the drawing of 
straight lines, free-hand. Several works of recent publication even 
augment this practice by an endeavor to transform the pupils into 
automatic yard-sticks. The inculcation of ideas for acquainting 
them with the principles that condition the formation. of given 
standard forms, and phenomena, is considered as unimportant, and 
the children are thrown upon their own resources to discover them 


unaided.” 
— +o > 





— THE pRosPERity of the individual and of the State requires 
that a large proportion of the people should live by the labor of 
their hands, and this fact should receive wider recognition in plan- 
ning systems of education. Every step in school progress should 
be a preparation for stepping out as well as for stepping up. Manual 
education is a moral necessity in the development of character, in 
the cultivation of faithfulness, honesty, perseverance, and other ele- 
ments of a successful and virtuous life, and its general recognition 
in its highest and lowest grades should be extended to the grades 
between. 

In consequence of the division of labor and the intense com- 
petition in business, the apprenticeship system has nearly disap: 
peared, and we have so far lost a valuable means of education. 
Earnest and successful attempts have been made to supply this want. 
Trades have been analyzed into their underlying arts, and the pro- 
cesses of these arts into the work of their essential tools. A_pro- 
gressive course of exercises and class instruction thus become pos- 
sible. So far as parental effort can, so far as benevulence will supply 
this means of manual education, let this be done ; but so far as these 
fail, it is as much the duty of the State to furnish the means of 
manual education as to furnish the means of much education in re- 
gard to the necessity of which there is now no question. The duty 
and the necessity once clearly perceived, there will be no serious 
difficulty in providing the means, so as to abridge in no way the 
education now furnished, but rather to make this more symmetri 
cal and complete.—C. C. Rounds. 


—~>—4— > ->—4-—_——_ 

— Iris apparent that our school system has fallen into a rut. 
A multiplicity of studies has in one way and another been intro- 
duced, and each is taught by itself. The ever present object in a 
teacher’s mind is to pass a creditable examination, and to insure 
this he has unconsciously turned his scholars into parrots, and made 
a meaningless farce of education. Certain motions have to be gone 
through with, and for real results he too often cares nothing. It is 
all smatter, veneer,and cram. In Quincy, it was found that a great 
waste of public money was going on, and it was a simple question 
as to whether they would leave things as they found them, or at- 
tempt to really use the vital principles of education and improve the 
the guality of their schools. The essence of this new system is that 
there is no system about it ; it is marked throughout by intense in- 
dividuality. The theory that children should be taught as railroads 


are run, on a time-table principle,—that they are here now, to-mor- 
row they will be at such another point, and at their terminus at such 
a date; while a general superintendent sits in his central office and 
pricks off each step in the advance of the whole line on a chart be- 
fore him,—this whole theory was emphatically dismissed.—/. W. 
Parker. 
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— In regard to the illumination of school-rooms, Galezowski 
says: “Daylight should always come from the left side in regard 
to the students, and never from the right or the front. This direction 
of the light is especially favorable for writing, as the hand does not 
project its shadowon the copy-book. Benches should not be placed 
opposite windows, for too much light is very prejudicial ; nor should 
the classes ever be ranged towards the south, working being very 
fatiguing with the sun onthe windows. Photographers and painters 
so well understand the inconvenience of this, that they always 
choose their studios with a northern or eastern aspect.” 





— A apy from Boston asked a teacher in one of our (Chi- 
cago) High Schools : ‘‘ What per cent. of the pupils coming to you 
from the Grammar Schools read well—that is, so that their reading 
would give one pleasure?” The reply was, ‘ Five per cent., pos- 
sibly fen.” ‘ How do they read when they ave the High School ?” 
“ Reading is not taught in ¢his grade; there is no time for it.” 
Comment is unnecessary.—A. 7. P. 





— Tue fact that pupils hold their books close to the face does 
not in all instances indicate myopia. Persons who are far-sighted 
to a high degree are required to do the same, as are also persons 
who have some affection of the optic nerve or other disease within 
the eve by which the visual sensibility of the organ is impaired ; in 
the latter instance the object is brought nearer to the face, in order 
that a larger retinal picture may be obtained.—H.G. Cornwell, M. D. 


iticniliiniallly 
> 





ARROWROOT FOR INFANTS.—Dr. Routh says, in his “Infant 
Feeding and its Influence on Life:” “I cannot conceive of any- 
thing more injurious than arrowroot feeding. I believe that it is a 
cause of death of many infants.” Dr. Davis says in the Virginia 
Monthly, “that there is perhaps no error more common than that 
of administering to the infant arrowroot, corn-starch, tapioca, or 
other starch foods. Not till after dentition is diastase secreted by 
the salivary glands, and starch food remains in the stomach and in- 
testines non-assimilable, as a foreign substance, only disposed to 
irritate the delicate membranes.” 


Book Notices. 








— THE CH.LD’s BooK oF LANGUAGE. By J. H. Stickney —D Apple- 
ton & Co.—This charming publication appears in four numbers of 20 pages each. 
It is printed on good, ruled writing paper. At the top of the page, the subject of 
the lesson is printed, together with some suggestive remarks or questions, and an 
appropriate engraving ; the remainder is left blank, to be filled by the pupil. 
The four numbers are devoted successively to studies in pictures, in animals, in 
plants, in words. The teachers’ edition contains, instead of the blank spaces, 
series of instructive hints on the subjects of the lesson. We welcome the work 
as an encovraging sign of progress. 

— Weare indebted to Henry G. Cornwell, M. D., of Youngstown, O., for 
an admirable pamphlet on “‘ Zhe Origin and Prevalence and Myopia among School- 
Children.”’ It ought to read and heeded by every parent and teacher. 


— PoLiTics AND SCHOOL, an address delivered by Sidney G. Cooke, ve- 
fore the December meeting of school-commissioners and city superintendents of 
the state of New York. A very readable pamphlet, dictated by sound common 
sense, broad patriotism, and ripe experience. It is published by Davis, 
Barden & Co., at Syracuse, N. Y. 

The same firm publish a paper read by Charles J. Buell before the alumni 
of the Norma! School at Cortlandt, entitled THE ELEMENTS OF EDUCATION. 
An exceedingly weak aflair. Also, HALF A HUNDRED SoNGS FOR THE SCHOOL- 
Room AND HomE, by Hatty Stanford Russel. The songs are adapted to 
familiar tunes. 


— Henry A. Young & Co., of Boston, publish THE CHILDREN’s Hour, 
a collection of quite a number of pleasing dialogues, speeches, songs, comedies, 
etc., pleasing to very small readers and players. Mrs, Mary B. C. Slade, the 
editor of ‘“Good Times,’’ is the author. 





Correspondence. 





Mrs. Louise Pollock writes from Washington, D. C.: 

“I see you notice my efforts for opening a Nurses’ Training 
School on the Hamburg plan. Washington is about the hardest 
place in the United States for the succes of such an enterprise, 
As soon as they find out the lessons are for chil¢ren_ under kinder. 
garten age, they feel no interest. Thirteen ladies have taken this 
course during the past five years, two of these followed it up by tak. 
ing the teachers’ course. No teacher understands the full import. 
ance of her work, unless she has taken this course. My free 
kindergartening resolved itself into giving my Sunday mornings 
(after Sunday-school: to visiting the different asylums for destitute 
children in this city. I find that the poor children know no social 
game of any kind. The little conversations about the fingers are 
very interestingtothem. I have taught them, with the ass:stance of 
my youngest daughter, ‘Master Hare,” “Imitating Game,” and 
“Birdie in the Beech-grove.” The last time I took the balls with 
me, and we had a lovely time learning verses about the colos, 
representing church bells, the clock, the windmill, and, finally, 
rocking the balis to sleep in our hands, with a pretty cradle song 
which I enclose. The melody I composed ; it is an imitation of the 
play of the waves. I have from 40 to 50 new and original kinder- 
garten plays and songs, which I wish the Froebel Union would 
publish for me. I would get them ready this summer. ' 

My assistant teacher, Miss Hesselbach, visited the German 
Orphan Asylum last Tuesday afternoon, and taught them the same 
games and songs I had taught the others. We left the words writ- 
ten out for the matrons to teach to the children. At the German 
Orphan Asylum they had prepared some balls, for they had -een our 
children play the ball games at our Christmas festival, but I had to 
leave some at the other institutions. I have left a standing invitation 
in the church orphanage, the Foster Home, and the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum, to bring the children down to. my National Kin- 
dergarten once a week, a different day each time, so that they may 
see what and how we teach. For that purpose, some of the older 
ones are to come with them. It depends on the good will and 
energy of the matron, who has to get the children ready, if they 
accept myinvitation or not.” 


— 1 eh 4 


— Mrs. Guion Gourlay sends us the following communication 
from Philadelphia : 

On the 13th of March, Prof. E. A. Spring, of Perth Amboy, 
N. J., lectured before the “Social Union of ‘Kindergarteners,” which 
is composed of the pupils of Miss Ruth R. Burritt’s training class. 
The professor began by taking in his hand a dark mass of clay, 
which, though firm, yielded readily to the touch of his hand,—lead- 
pencil, a wire, stick, finger and finger-nails comprising all 
the tools brought into requisition during the lecture. With these 
natural implements, the professor proceeded to bring beauty out of 
the shapeless mass. Ile made for his starting point the sphere, 
following this with the remaining forms of Froebel’s second gift, the 
cylinder and the cube. He demonstrated how the earliest forms of 
nature assume these shapes, that the cube is the direct opposite of 
the sphere, and the cylinder the connecting link, partaking of the 
properties of both, of the cube, the lines, and the flat sides, and of 
the sphere, the rolling surface. Passing a wire through these mod- 
els, he produced the other gifts in rapid succession, with their 
divisions and subdivisions. So far, his work belongs strictly to the 
kindergarten, moulding day being a delight to the children. ‘They 
anticipate having their hands in clay for a week previous. After 
merely entering the realm of the inorganic, (for time would not ad- 
mit of more than a sketch of that kingdom of nature,) he came to 
forms of organic life. Moulding the egg, and following its develop- 
ment into the chicken, he showed, in connection, how nearly allied 
to the same outline is the body of the bird, and that of the fish, and 
drew out, from the form, feet or fins to suit locomotion for a voyage 
through the air or through the deep, as the necessities of the case 
might indicate. Professor Spring was deeply interested in his sub- 
ject, an all absorbing one to those who love to trace the develop- 
ment of life, from the lowest to the highest type. He traced the 
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differences in length of neck and limb, in proportions of head, jaws, 
and teeth, among a variety of animals. Among the specimens of 
his work, which sprang as by magic from his hands, might be seen 
the stag with a huge pair of antlers, exclusively its own, although 
before it became a stag it had passed through several approximate 
orms; birds and fishes rose out of chaos, (clay); the characteristics 
of the spring shad were plainly shown, as were those of the shark, 


At length, upon une apex of Creation, which for the time was 
epitomized on the surface of a small table, appeared man, the “Lord 
of Creation,’’ and, of course, not alone,—one might almost accuse the 
professor of dealing with the black arts, for the whole family appeared, 
father, mother, and little one. ‘These, mounted upon a pedestal, 
presented a group unique and beautiful. 

The clay, by baking, becomes a beautiful shade resembling the 
richest cameos, and is hard and smooth. Specimens can be baked 
in an oven, if watched with care, and articles of rare merit may thus 
be obtained by home industry. The professor contemplated form- 
ing a class here, in April. : 


Miss Peabody’s Introductory Remarks at the New 
York Meeting of the A. F. U. 


At the opening of the Froebel Union meeting, March 31st, in 
299 Madison avenue, New York, Miss Peabody said: This being 
the first time the” American Froebel Union has appeared in New 
York, it may be proper to state that we are a society formed to pro- 
tect the purity and consequent efficieney of the genuine kinder- 
garten of Froebel, from the deterioration and travesties made and 
called by its name, by those teachers of young children who have 
not been educated in the great discoverer’s analysis of childhood, 
and the special means which he puts into the hands of kindergart- 
eners to enable them to develop the three-fold -nature according to 
its necessary laws. 

The subjects of kindergarten are children between three and 
seven years of age, whose physical, moral, and mental nature is to 
be developed into harmony and self-consciousness before they go to 
school at six or seven. Our life members, who originated the so- 
ciety, are the widow and two daughters of the late Professor Agas- 
siz, the wife of Professor Asa Gray, of Cambridge ; Mrs. George R. 
Russell, Mrs. Augustus Hemmenway, Mrs. James Tolman, and Mrs. 
Fenno Tudor, of Boston; Mrs. Charles Willing, Mrs. R. H. Hare, 
Mrs. M. F. Fox, of Philadelphia ; Mr. Cochrane Flaming, and Mr. 
William Thaw, of Pittsburgh, Pa., with two or three more, who have 
died. They made the beginning of a fund for carrying out our pur- 
poses, by subscriptions from $450 to $25 apiece, and were incorpo- 
rated in 1878, Mr. William M. Vaughan, of Cambridge, Mass., be- 
ing treasurer, in order to legally hold in trust such bequests as may 
be made to us. And already we have received two donations of a 
thousand dollars, appropriated by the donor, Mrs. Elizabeth Thomp- 
son, 1st, to founding a normal class for kindergarteners in the State 
Normal School of Baltimore, Md., and 2d, to assisting into living 
existence a kindergarten in Concord, Mass., and 3d, to sending to 
all our members and other friends of the cause the first quarter of a 
great volume of kindergarten papers, edited by Dr. Henry Barnard, 
which, we believe, will make an epoch in the history of this great 
reform. 

The rest of the money subscribed has been used to help Lee & 
Shepard, of Boston, publish Froebel’s “ Mother Play. and Nursery 
Songs,” with the music and engravings, (a book which is the seed- 
corn of the whole system), and the “Reminiscences of Froebel,”which 
gives the deep foundations and the wide scope of the discoverer’s 
idea. The first and last aim of our society is to make a high stand- 
ard in the training of the kindergarteners, not merely in the manipu- 
lation of the work and the use of the gifts of solids, embodied 
Planes, lines, and points, by which technical and intellectual educa- 
tion is prepared for, but by the study of the three-fold nature of the 
child. _Our standard library is to afford guidance to the studies of 
the training-classes, and enable parents and others employing the 

ndergartners to judge of their genuineness. 


But three years’ experience has proved to us that the constitu- 
tion, as first adopted, aimed at much that we cannot compass, and 
which must be remitted to local societies. Only these can meet 
monthly for mutual instruction, and on them the responsibility of 
giving certificates to kindergarteners must rest ; for there can be no 
general Board of Examination for so widely diffused a society. 

On the gth of March, therefore, the life members, in person 
and by proxy, met at Mrs. Russell’s and remodeled the society, 
which, in future, will hold general conventions only at long intervals, 
at the discretion of the president,—the next one perhaps not till 
April 21st, 1882, Froebel’s centennial birthday. But the president 
shall receive the papers and reports of the local-societies, and give 
all thoughts brought forward in them, that are of value, ina volume 
called the Annual Message, which, each year, shall be sent to all the 
paying members,” 

There will be, henceforth, no honorary non-paying members, 
but all except the life members shall be required to pay $2.50, re- 
ceiving therefor the Annual Message, and having the privilege to 
send to the president topics for discussion, and questions which she 
shall transmit to the local societies, and then shall embody all that 
is best in the replies in her annual message. 

To-day, by exception, we shall have some special subjects 
spoken of here, viz.: Mr. Bachellor’s lecture on teaching the ele- 
ments of music by color, and Mr. Spring’s on modeling as kinder- 
garten-work. But what we hope the audience will help us to do, 
is to state reasons for our methods of starting kindergartens in all 
our towns, and what the churches, what generous private individu- 
als and small associations of individuals can do to support well- 
trained kindergarteners in universalizing the kindergarten for rich 
and poor, who eguadly need it, though for different reasons. Some 
of us will speak on these general topics; for instance, charity kin- 
dergartens as church-work will be set forth by Rev. M, Newton, 
who has a fine specimen of a charity kindergarten to show, the 
work of his own church. We have letters to read from workers in 
different parts of this country and Europe, which give encour- 
aging hints, and which will more than fill up our three days’ session. 


+ <-> 


Methods of Teaching. 


BY J. W. DICKINSON. 





(From the 43d Annual Massachusetts Report.) 


There are supposed to be two methods which may be 
employed in attempting to teach. One consists in actually bring- 
ing into the presence of the learner whatever object or subject he 
is required to study and to know. If the object belongs to the 
external world, or is an objective object, it is presented to the mind 
through the medium of the senses. If it belongs to the internal 
world, or is subjective, then it is presented by leading the mind of 
the learner to produce it through the activity of his own represent- 
ative and reflective powers. In addition to presenting the object 
of study to the mind of the student for his consideration, the teacher 
directs him by the use of language to thinking those thoughts 
that are required to be produced. Language is used, not for the 
purpose of pouring knowledge into the learner’s mind, but simply 
to bring the object of his thoughts properly intu his presence, to 
direct him in its study, and to save him from groping tor the ends 
he would attain. As this method deals primarily with the true 
vbjects of knowledge to be obtained, it is called the objective 
method of teaching. As language is employed to direct the learner in 
his investigation ot the objects, it is sometimes called the oral ob- 
jective method ; let it be called the oral method. 

There is another method, which consists in presenting to the 
mind of the learner a written or oral description of the object of 
knowledge, in place of the object itself. This method is practiced 
when lessons are assigned to be learned from books, or when one 
communicates his thoughts by lectures. This method may be 
named the written method. It will be seen that the two methods 
are radically different, as what is called the written method presents 
the signs of things only, while the oral method presents the thing 





| signified. 
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We are now prepared to compare the two methods for those 
judgments that must precede an intelligent choice of one of them. 
It should be borne in mind in this comparison, that teaching is an 
act which occasions new activity and new knowledge, that is, new 
knowledge to the mind of the learner. If we analyze oral teaching 
for its attributes, we shall find, first, that it presents right occasions 
for knowledge, namely, the things tobe known. A complete knowl- 
edge of an object of thought implies a knowledge of it considered 
as a whole, a knowledge of the relations its parts or elements hold 
to one another, and a knowledge of the parts or elements them- 
selves. The mind is so constituted that it cannot form new ideas, 
except the objects of them are first brought into its presence. It 
cannot think of the relation of parts and of elements, unless it first 
observes them related. It cannot know of wholes new in kind, 
unless they are first presented in themselves as wholes. Language 
can never be made the original source of a knowledge of those 
things which are to be represented by it. At best, language is only 
a system of signs; and it can never hold the relation of signs, even, 
until the things signified are already known. If this simple truth 
were observed, it would .radically modify all forms of what may 
properly be called teaching. 

Again, oral teaching calls into exercise, and cultivates, the ac- 
tive powers of the mind. This statement requires explanation. 
Whenever an object of knowledge is presented for study, the mind 
of the student will be conscious of forming ideas and thoughts 
directly of .that object: that is, it will be conscious of inventing for 
itself its own ideas and thoughts which refer directly to the true 
object of its study. In such a case, the mental powers exert an in- 
dependent activity in producing effects, namely, ideas and thoughts, 
and for that reason are called active powers. Whenever the real 
objects of thought are themselves present to the mind, and occasion 
its activity, there is an exertion of active power. 

If, on the other hand, an oral or written description of an ob- 
ject is presented as the occasion for knowledge, then the mind be- 
comes conscious of receiving effects. Now, instead of producing 
knowledge of their own invention, the mental powers are made ac- 
tive by means of- language in discovering the knowledge other 
minds have produced and described, and are satisfied when they 
believe the discovery has been made. In this, the passive powers 
only are called into exercise. The active powers exercise them- 
selves directly upon the true object of study; the passive, upon the 
language by which ideas invented by other minds are described. 
In the one case, direct knowledge of the thing to be known is ob- 
tained ; in the other, if any knowledge at all is found, it is that 
which another mind has found before, and which may not have any- 
thing outside that mind corresponding to it. 

The difference in the results produced by the two methods of 
teaching is most marked. If the pupil is trained by the application 
of the oral method, he will acquire sound learning and the ability 
to exert an independent activity in doing for himself what he de- 
sires to have done. If he is subjected to the written method, his 
acquisitions will be confined to a knowledge of what other minds 
have known, and to the capacity of imitating whatever may be set 
before him as a model. One will acquire the power of solving a 
problem for himself; the other, the capacity of understanding the 
solutions made by another. 

The human mind is changed from one state to another by its 
own activity. It becomes what it is at any time, and acquires 
facility in performing mental acts, by a proper exertion of its own 
powers in being and doing what it would be and what it would 
acquire the ability to do. If, therefore, the teacher desires to lead 
his pupil to a knowledge of the true objects of his study, and to an 
ability to use his active powers in producing effects, he must teach 
by that method which will present things, and not signs merely, 
and which will call into constant activity the active powers of his 
mind. If he is content to give simply that training which results in 
an ability to understand what other minds have done; if he would 
send his pupil out of the school to be simply an inquirer after opin- 
ions other minds have formed ; “or if he would train him into astate 
in which he will be both compelled and inclined to become-a servile 








imitator in all the activities of what ought to be a productive life — 
then teach him by that method which will shut him away from 
things material and mental, and which will present him the signs of 
knowledge as a substitute. Such teaching will prepare him who js 
subjected to it to be led along the pathway of life, but it will unfit 
him to rule himself. 

Again, right oral teaching will communicate to the student a 
good method of study. 

Not much knowledge can be obtained in pursuing the longest 
courses of study taught in schools; so that, if the student graduates 
with no other acquisition than the knowledge he has obtained by 
his study, the results of his school-life will be poor indeed. It 
should be the care of the teacher, as he introduces one after another 
the different topics of his course, of instruction, to teach a good 
method of study ; and he should lead his pupils to acquire knowl 
edge enough, and training enough, to use the method in the inde. 
pendent pursuit of any branch of knowledge they may wish ‘to 
pursue after their school-days are over. 

Oral teaching requires the presence of the living teacher. 
Things occasion activity, they never cause it; that is reserved to the 
will itself of the mind that acts. A human mind can cause its own 
activity ; and, besides, it can control and direct the activity of other 
minds. This, things can never do. In the power of controlling 
and directing activity is found the ability that one mind has of 
stamping its own character on the minds of others. In this is found 
both the advantage and the necessity of committing the children to 
the care of those only, who are themselves good anodels in all that 
which pertains to a good human character. 

We have found four good results that may be produced by the 
right use of the oral method of teaching :— 

ist, It presents the right occasion for knowledge. 

2d, It leads to the exercise and developinent of the active 
powers of the mind. 

3d, It communicates a good method of study. 

4th, It brings the living spirit of the master in contact with 
that of the pupil, thus furnishing the necessary conditions for the 
one to mould the character of the other. 

Not one of these results can be produced by written teaching, 
for it presents signs instead of things signified ; it awakens to ac- 
tivity the passive powers only, by exercising the pupil wholly in at- 
tempting to understand, and not at all in efforts to produce ; it fail 
to teach a method of study, as it shuts the mind of the student 
away from the true objects of study ; and, lastly, it deprives the 
pupil of that stimulus to an exalted activity, which a personal 
contact with a noble mind always affords. 
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GOOD WORDS. 

— Miss PeaBopy writes concerning Hailmann’s Four Lectures, just pub- 
lished: ‘I have, this morning, read through the four lectures, which he has indeed 
perfecte?, and proved himself the leading mind of the country on this subject... 
{t should be made one of the text-books in every training-school.... [is lec 
tures need ¢o be read in order to make their full impressio:; the thought is to 
close and diamond-lensed to b2 caught by the mere listener,”’ j 


— W.N. HartMany’s “Four Lectures on Early Child Culture’ is a sit 
gularly concise and valuable treatise on principles of education Mr, H. carnes 
the principle of unification through a lucid explanation of Froebel’s system 
teaching, making plain its true basis on this great principle. The book is oneo 
merit. Springfield Republican. 


— Pror. H, is an accomplished and earnest kindergartener, and a clear and 
interesting lecturer. These lectures may—and should—be read with profit, net 
only by teachers in our public schools, but also by all parents of little children 
They contain a deep and kindly study of the child-nature, its wants, the laws‘ 
its growth and development, and the right way to govern, instruct, and leadit, 
at home no less than at school.— Detroit Post & Tribune. 


— IT1s A CLEAR, practical treatise by a thoroughly competent instruct, 
who has given much time and thought to the subject.— Woman’s Words. 


— Tuese lectures are of intense interest, and should be read and studied 
by every one engaged in the important work of training the young. Thee 
ability of Mr. H. to treat of these topics is universally recognized, and the 
is calculated to do great good.— National Journal of Education. 
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